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The vigorous cultural life maintained by various immigrant groups is well exemplified by the Norwegian-Americans. Strongly nationalistic and Lutheran, many Norwegian communities maintained their own parochial schools and established denominational colleges. They welcomed leaders from the motherland unless they were, like Bjornson, religiously unorthodox. The Norwegian press published newspapers, magazines, religious books, and the fiction that Norwegian-Americans began to write. An interest in Norwegian-American history also developed.
Prejudice against immigrants was natural during the slow process of acculturation. But the fact that the interests of many old-time Americans were jeopardized or seemed to be jeopardized by the presence of the newcomers heightened prejudice. In the minds of both the leaders of organized labor and the rank and file the ever-increasing immigrant hordes checked the advance of the trade union movement, glutted the labor market, and depressed the living standards of the native worker. The mind of business was divided on the immigrant. The traditional position favored unrestricted immigration in the interest of cheap labor and the open shop. Once the vast railroad net was substantially completed and the main industrial plants were established, the cry for cheap labor was less frequently heard; the advance of the machine diminished the need for hands. An important factor in the growing distaste that certain business leaders felt for immigration was the fear that the immigrants were the main source of socialistic and anarchistic doctrines. "The ranks of anarchy and riots/' declared Chauncey Depew in 1892, "number no Americans. The leaders boldly proclaim that they come here not to enjoy the blessings of our liberty and to sustain our institutions but to destroy our government, cut our throats, and divide our property."3 This sentiment, though resting on flimsy foundations, was widely held. The increase of crime in the swiftly growing cities was also commonly attributed to the presence of the immigrants.
If the great bulk of the newcomers were ignorant of book learning, the knowledge of many among them enriched American intellectual life. Perhaps no immigrant group contained so high a proportion of scholars as the Jews. American Biblical scholarship and exegesis are deeply indebted to erudite Jewish masters of obscure tongues. Egyptology owed much to Goetzel Selikovitsch; Semitic studies profited vastly from the
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